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ABSTRACT . . 

This guide, based on experiences in five Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) programs, is 
designed. to show teachers, school administrators, job training and 
placement personnel and others how the experiential learning 
techniques of Experience^Based Career Education (E§CE) are being j 
successfully adapted to meet the needs of programs for both in-schbol 
and out-of-school disadvantaged youth. To help scliools design and 
operate m6re ' ef f ectivfe youth employabili ty programs through the use 
of EBCE strategies, the guide has four main purposes: (1) to identify 
and define some major issues that influence pr6gram success; (2) to 
share some ideas from around the country; (3) to alert readers to 
some potential proljlems; and (4) to off er^ some suggestions and 
potential solutions. The first section of' the guide describes five 
projects with EBCE arid Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) connections. Based on these 5 projects, 13 issues are 
identified and explored in the second section of the report. These 
issues are collaboration, career awareness, job exploration, sex-role 
stereotyping, career development plans, academic^credi t , community 
involvement, survival skills, employer recruitment and developmeint , 
student recruitment, staffing, staff development, and increasing 
institutional commitment. Each issue is defined; what" is being done 
in the various projects is- described; and. what has been learned,. 
, including barriers and recommendations, are provided. The appendix 
contains information and forms for use in EBCE programs. (KC) 
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Bconomic^ly disadvantaged young . ^ 
^people tpday are offered employment 
and emplbyabili ty programs^ by their 
locaX sj^hool systems (LEA) as well as 
by the'i^ local Comprehensive Employ- 
ment aKi(3 Training Act (CETA) Prime 
Sponsop. Both systems, recognize the 
nee4 TOr integrating career planning 
and wgj^k experience with basic and 
acadepiic skill development, knowing 
that ^separation of education and work 
willtnot result in the^'skills neces- 
sary'; for lifelong career planning. 
Ouri^hallenge as educators is cle^r: 
how-to most effectively help economi- 
cally disadvantaged youth PLAN for 
careers, CHOOSE jobs, and COPE with a 
fluibtuating labor market in rapidly 
changing times* 

6u|?* concern^ are pressing and varied:* 

• J How do we help a young woman who 
^ is>a high school senior with only 
i;r> part-time sales experience, who 

has a one-year-old son, and who 
\ wonders how she will make ends ' 
\' meet afte;: graduation? 

• How. do we help students under- 

^' stand that a large percentage^ of 
;:^jobs we train for today may not 
exist 20 years from now, and thus 
'career decision making is a^ lif e- 
:f/long process? 

• How do we increase occupational 
awarei^ess for young women who 
want to be nurses but could be 
doctors, who* want to be models 
but could be designers, who. want 
to be legal secretaries bufe could 
be lawyers?. 

V • ^ ■ 

• How do we maKe youth aware that 
nine out oi ten women will work 
for 25-30 years of their lives 
and that the role of full-time 
homemaker is nearly obsolete? 



• How do we refcruit and help a 
mechanic to host a young person 
on the work site^ knowing that* 
the mechanic's inimediate produc- 
tion rate and income is a higher, 
priority than training ^^youth 
who may or may not ,be a future 
employee? 

• How do we design learning activi- 
ties that are job-related, moti- 
vating and that merit academic 
credit, for both in-school and 
out-of-3chool yoatth? * 

This guide will show how the expeti- 
ential learning techniques' of 
Experience-Based Career Education 
(EBCE) are being su^essful^y adapted 
to meet these ^challenges. Although 
most of the programs described here 
began under the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA), 
the ideas and solutions are equally 
applicable to any program that 
stresses youth employment and employ- 
-ability* The 'essential ingredients 
are neither the funding sources nor 
the bureaucratic sttuctures, but the • 
common goals and strategies used to 
increase youth employability. 

Genesis of Our Approach, ^ 

Why EBCE? After close to nine years 
of development, evaluation and dis- ^ 
semination, EBCE has become a nation- 
ally recognized model of career 

' development for high school youth. 
This is evidenced by increasing 
financial' support from national 
agencies: * National Institute of 
Education (NIE) , U.S. Office of ^ 
Education (USOE) ,yDepartment of Labor 
(DOL). (See EBCE TAmelin^, Appendix- 
B.) The concepts were initially 
developed, tested and documented o^jer 
a three-year period in collaboration 

^with the Tigard- (OR) Public Schools. 
Based on successful evaluations, EBCE 
was recommended by USOE for 
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Vocational Ekiucation Act Part D pro- 
grams in 1976; through this effort, 
NWREL offered training and technical 
assistance to 48 programs in 27 
states. Upon the passage of YEDPA, 
it became apparent that YEDPA goals 
and EBCE strategies could produce a 
happy marriage with minimal match- 
'making. ^ * 

DetaiJLs on CETA youth legislation can 
be found in many sources, but a gen- 
eral si^uTunary of some of its aims and 
intents will help, clarify- ways the 
CETA/LEA connection can be strengthened 
by using EBCE techniques. CETA -youth 
programs speak to the following goals: 

• Immediate impact on youth employ- 
ment in both^the public and 
private sector 

c . 

• Increased employability skills 

Strengthened collaborative 
efforts between LEAs, unions, 
youth employment and training 
programs, the business community 
and community-based organizations- 
(CBOs) 

• Increased" access to occupational 
information 

• Structured and meaniogful work 
experience with related educa,- 
tional curriculum and academic 
credit 

• Individualized career " development 
planning 

The EBCE programs in this guide 
encompass all of the above a^ms as 
they: 

• Integrate learning and working by 
teaching job-related basic skills 

• Emphasize lifelong career plan- 
ning in addition to job acquisi- 

k tion 



• Teach work values through snort-- 
te-rm career explorations and w6rk 
experience \ 

m Involve tne private sector, 

unions and the local community in 
program planning and operation 

• Motivate youth by structuring 
successful experiences on an' 
individualized basis 

% Teach employaoili ty and specific 
30b skills, as well as skills 
required for independent living - 

• Establish a sy.stem of accounta- 
bility with specified performance 
standards 

What's in Tftis *Guide 

To 'help schools design aod operate 
mor« .effective youth emplpyability 
programs through the use'^bf EBCE 
strategies, this guide has four main 
purposes: 

1. To identify and define some ma^or 
issues that influence program 
success, 

2 J To share some i^deas from programs 
around the country 

3.. TO alert readers to some PQten- 
tial problems 

'^4» To offer some suggestions and- 
, potential solutions 

The focus is on selected issues that 
are crucial to both- schooi-D^sed and 
CETA-based programs, some of which 
include out-oF-school youth in addi- 
tion to those still enrolled in, 
school, gach issue will be discussed 
from four angles: 

• ' What it is . « . a^^Drief definition 

of the issue, ^nd its implications 
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• Whatsis being done > . . some 
experienced and activities ^rom 
operating touth employabili ty 

. program^ \ 

• What we're learning > . . 

Barriers , . . a few of the 
problems encountered during 
the early months of program 
operation 

Insights/Recommendations * . . 
insights to overcoming bar- 
riers and recommendations 
about techniques that program 
planners ^and operators have 
found helpful 

Information within each issue is an 
outcome of NWREL assistance to pro- 
grams that are adopting <ind adapting 
*EBCE processes and strategies for 
economically disadvantaged youth. 
This' assistance includes program 
planning, staff training, ongoing 
technical assistancer regular consul- 
tations -and ^materials development. , 
The programs vary from a full-time 
program through which students 
receive 'academic credit to sites that 
are adapting only certain EBCE strat- 
egies to supplement other ongoing 
program activities. In each case, 
there is, flexible adaptation without 
losing sight of the essential char- 
acteristics of ^BCE^. (See /^pendix C 
for a list of the EBCE Essential 
Characteristics. ) 

yhe materia}, presented in this guide 
reflects not a comprehensive survey 
of yoiath employability program using 
EBCE, but closely monitored profes- 
sional working relationships with a 
selected number of programs. The 
"What We're Learning" sections are 
based- on conversations and observar 
tions about what's .working and what's 
not working r and why. They are not 



meant to be E>olicy statements or 
prescriptive. The degree of applica- 
bility will depend upon local program 
variables; some are site-specific and 
some are common across ill youth 
employability programs. 

Who Can Use This Guide? 

The practical focus of tnis guide 
should help those who are: 1) plan- 
ners and designers of youth programs; 

2) school ^taff offering direct 
services to youth (employability/ 
employment/related curriculum) ; 

3) CETA youth staff; and 4) policy ^ 
'makers who are"^ concerned with having 
policy be a direct response to the 
needs of youth. ' 

Among the many titles you may hold 
are : 

• Superintendent . 

• Principal 

• School board member 

• *Work experience coordinator 

• Career counselor 

• Employment specialist 

• Youth coordinator/planner 

• Vocation^tl education teacher 

• Job service counselor 

• Learn>ing manager/coordinator 

• Placement coordinator 

• Career education teacher 

• Career resource center aide 

♦ « 

Hiese titles accompany roles in a 
variety of institutions: public and 
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' private, urban and rural, federal and 
local, employment and education, tra- 
ditional and 'alternat;ive, residential' 
and nonilesidential. Many of these 
institutions have widely (different 
systems of planning schedulers, fiscal 
years, vocabularies, operating pro- 
'cedures and reporting requirements- 

The youth we serve represent a 
society still plagued by inequities: 
economically disadvantaged, academi- 
cally disadvantaged, mobile migrant, 
underemployed and unemployed Ndtive 
American and other minority youths 
and young women bound by stereo- 
types. These roles, institutions, 
systems and youth ma^ appear worlds 
apart, but these differences need to 
be recognized and accepted if ve are 
to join forces to create a nation of 
youth who have the employ ability 
§Kills to survive as independent' 
^ adults. 



Some EBCE/CETA 
Connections 

The following programs use experi-, 
ential learning strategies and are 
pited as examples of "wiiat's being 
done" in each of the issues in this 
guide: 

1. Warm Springs Career Exploration 
Project (WSCEP) 

Warm Springs Indian Reservation, 
ORn 

« tf 

2. Hart>or City Learning — EBCE (HCL) 
Baltimore, MD 

3. Career development and Training 
Center (CDTC) 

' . upland, PA , . , 

4. Women In Nontraditional Careers 
.(WI^x:) , 
Portland, OR 

5. Portland Job Corps Center (PJCC) 
Portland, OR 

These programs embody two distinct 
connections that create a common bond: 

1. Each program accepts as its main 
challenge the task of helping 
young people formulate healthy 
career decisions ana Require 
needed employablity sKills. 

2. Each program uses Experience- 
Based Career Education as a means 
to achieve this challenge. 

Each of the programs described here 
uses EBCE in different ways, which 
illustrates ' the adaptability and 
flexibility of EBCE strategies of 
management, organizational structure 
and employer and community relations. 
Because it isn't pbssible here to 
give extensive and colorful descrip- 
tions of all of the creative and 
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successful features ofi^-these programs 
that could be helpful to others, we 
will offer some vital data and let 
the flavor emerge through the "what's 
being done" section of each issue. 
(The contact person and alddiress for 
each program is listed in Appendix F. ) 

Warm Springs Career Exploration 
Project (WSCEP) 

WSCEP is operated by the Confederated 
Tribes of the Warm Springs Reserva- , 
tion of Oregon under a contract with 
t)ie Department of Labor. WSCEP 
addresses a critical issue facing 
poldcymakers in Indian education and 
employment today : how to prepare 
Indian youth for economic self-* 
sufficiency and upward mobility both 
on and off the reservation. In addi- 
tion / WSCEP "encourages Indian youth 
to consider and prepare for the many 
employment opportunities on the Warm 
Springs Reservation , including man- 
agement positions, post of which are 
now he^d ♦by non-Indians. 

In order to help their youth make the 
^transitions between education and 
work, and reservation and nonreser- 
vation cultures / the Confederated 
Tribes chose to model WSCEP on 
NWREL's EBCE program. This decision 
was based or\ an extensive 1978 Educa- 
tional Needs Assessment that identi- 
fied the need for a more relevant 
school curriculum and closer ties 
between "a student's experiences in 
school and the reservation's growing 
economic development. Statistically, 
a disturbingly large number of Indian 
youth who enter the ninth grade will 
never complete high school. WSGEP 
hopes to motivate these youth to 
remain in school and acquire essen^ 
tial career skills. 

T\\e students being served by -this 
program have several different oppor- 
tiinities op^n to them: full-time 
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participation resulting in a Madras 
High School (MHS) Diploma, half-time 
MHS and half-time WSCEP, part-time ^ 
WSCEP working toward a GED Certifi- 
cate, or limited transition services 
^^such ,as career and academic counsel- 
ing, basic skills, adult survival 
skills, occupational and labor market 
information. All students engage in 
community-based career explorations 
and most engage in paid work experi- 
ence that is monitored' as part of the 
WSCEP curriculum. 

Harbor City Learning — EBCE 

Harbor City Learning (HCL) is an 
alternative education prograrf operat- 
ed by the Mayor's Office of Manpower 
Resources (iMOMR) in cooperation with 
the Baltimore (MD) City Public 
Schools. HCL has five clusters, all 
of which focus on work-related 
education and the transition from 
school to work. (In addition to the 
Experience-Based Career Education 
cluster, the HCL includes a One 
Parent Infant Center, a Comprehensive 
Offi<;;e Laboratory Program, a Learning 
Laboratory and a GED test preparation 
program..) Based on its successful 
experiences with inner-city Baltimore 
youth, HCL is planning a second EBCE 
program. ^ 



Overall goals 'of HQjL.^are 
1 
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To stimulate motivation fori 
continued learning and acquis- 
ition of job skills for dropouts 
and potential dropouts 



2. To promote educationa^/achieve- 
ment and positive work experience 

3. To encourage socialization to . 
occupational norms and expecta- 
tions 
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4. To insure knowledge of vocational 
opportunities 'ind career explor- 
ation 

s 

This program implements all of the 
EBCE Essential Characteristics listed 
in Appendix C. Students receiver aca- 
demic credit ir/ math, science, 
English (Writden English Proficiency 
Test) and' social studies, as well as 
master the skills required to pass 
the Proficiency Reading examination 
and the Maryland State Functional 
Reading Test. All of these Subjects 
are taught with a career-related 
thrust by certified teachers^ with 
academic backgrounds and a commitment 
to experiential career education. 
Along wifch the academic cpurses and 
the work experience, the students 
also complete learning projects with 
activities related to their job 
sites, acquire 13 survival skills 
(see Appendix D) and keep weekly 
written jourjials. All of this is 
done on an individualized and pre- 
scriptive basis with careful account- 
ability and monitoring by the- staff. 
The unique combination of teacher 
skills along with Cluster Coordinator 
leadership and effective Public 
Schools/MOMR collaboration results in 
highly positive outcomes for youttj 
and well cjeser'ved national rec.ogni- 
tion. . 

Career Development aqd Training 
Center (CDTC) 

CDTC combines EBCE with a vocational 
skill training 'compoi^ent for both 
in-school and out-of-school youth. 
It operates out of a large industrial 
site in Upland, PA under a collabora- 
tive YET? agreement between the .Dela- 
ware County Intermediate Unit (DCIU) 
and the Delaware County Manpower 
Office. ,CDTC began in 1978 with a 
staff of eight and has since expanded 
to a staff of 24. The EBCE component 
and^ the skill training component now 
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Serve' additional high schools while 
. doing it;s own recruiting, intake 'and 
^referral, in cooperation with county 
and 'State agencies. 

Rather than offering EBCE and voca- • 
tional skill training simultaneously, 
CDTC treats them as separate, yet 
complementary components. During the 
first year of operation, CDTC found 
that some out-oi:-school youth being 
referred to the skill training were 
"professional training program 
clients" and were not enrolled 
because of a desire to learn a parti- 
cular skill. 1 To correct this situ- 
ation, CDTC t)fegan doing its own 
recruiting and began to use EBCE as a 
decision-making and, exploration pre- 
lude to placement in skill training. 
The EBCE component offers career 
counseling, vocational exploration, 
occupational information and career 
seminars to participants who are 
waiting for a skill training opening 
and to tnose who are in EBCE full- 
time. Because CDTC serves both in- 
school and out-of-school youth, some 
receive academic credit toward gradu- 
ation while others move directly to 
unsubsidized employment. 

One of the unique features of this 
program has been the par tipipation of 
asfchool^ psychologist from the DCIU 
Specaal Education Department. This* 
has provided the, entire staff with 
valuable training and assistance in 
developing the skills to deliver 
integrated career, academic and 
personal counseling. While most 
programs, do not have the benefit of 
such a staff member, CDTC is an exam- 
ple of how important and accessible 
this kind. of staff development can be. 

CDTC includes the EBCE Essential 
Characteristics listed in Appendix C. 
The program teaches career deve^p- 
ment and ' increases motivation' by per- 
sonalizing the processes of assess- 
me^nt, pz;escr iption, negotiation and 
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evaluation. Each student has an 
individualized plan that is- imple- 
mented through short-term vocational 
exploration^ actual work experiencer 
acquisition of adult survival skills 
and seminars on 'nontraditional career 
opportunities, job discrimination and 
other related topics, * Career jour- 
r nals# counseling sessions and learn- 
ing projects that integrate academic 
subject areas wijth basic .skills 
development and career planning are 
also part of each student's plan. 
All of these activities reinforce 
daily job site experiences so the 
youth experience daily success and 
maxim^ize future employablity. 

Much of core's success can be attri- 
buted to a very positive attitude 
toward the community ^ staff's open- 
ness to learning from one another , 
performance standards that demand 
strict but rfeachable challenges, 
strong administrative leadership and 
continuous staff develdpment activi- 
ties* ^ 

Portland Job Corps Center (PJCC) 

Portland (OR) ^ob Corps Center, one, 
of many similar programs throughout 
th^ country, provides residential job 
training and basic education to low- 
income youtn ages 16-22, About 290 
students are enrolled at one time and 
the Center operates out of twO facil- 
ities: one in the central downtown 
and one in a tural community located 
about 20 miles east of the city. The 
program was operated for 10 years by 
the Portland Public Schoor District 
and is now operated by RCA Service 
Corporation, 

The mission of the program is to 
assist low-income youth with career 
decision making and acquisition of 
basic skills and job sKills. EBCE 
program components offer several 
clear advantages to the Job Corps 



program in terms of increased motiva- 
tion, reality-based ca'reer decision 
making and experiential acquisition 
of work-readinejss skills and life- 
survival skills. In considex;ing 
integration of- NWREL's model of EBCE 
into the existing Job, Corp program, 
two |ield tests are being conducted. 
One Involves adaptation of EBCE 
Survival Skills, (see Appendix D*) 
into the PJCC World of Work course 
required of all entering corpsmembers. 

The other involves the Agri-Business 
Vocational SKill Program. Staff are 
utilizing the EBCE ^Exploration Guide 
(available from NWREL as the Student 
Record of Community Exploration , see 
Appendix G for ordering) for a mid- 
training "reality test" of students* ^ 
commitment to- working in the field 
for which they are being trained. 

Women In Nontraditional Careers (WING ) 

WINC is a collaoorative effort 
between NWREL, the Portland Public 
Schools (PPS) ajid the City of ^ 
Portland Human Resources bureau (CETA 
Prime Sponsor); it operates within 
the existing PPS career education 
program and is sponsored by the 
Women's Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. 

WINC's young women participants—CETA- 
eligible high school juniors and 
seniors — exp^lore the benefits and 
challenges of nontraditional careers 
so they can make informed and realis- 
tic decisions as they plan ^heir 
lives in the work force. The program 
serves students who plan to take a 
, job after graduation ag well as those 
who plan to go on fpr further educa-, 
tion or training. WINC enables young 
women to learn atx)ut. tjhemkelves, plan 
for a career, explore nontraditional 
careers and share their experiences 
with peers and role models. 

' ) 
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A major coipponent of WI^X] is staff 
development so that PPS c&n continue 
to offer sex-faii: career counseling 
services beyond the period of DOL 
support. WINC has prepared and 
delivered staff *irSservice workshops 
^for work experience coordinators r 
career education staffs counselors 
and teachers. Workshop topics 
include: sex-stereotyping and the 
i-mplications of Title IXr sex-fair 
counseling and use of curriculum 
materials^ community- based learning 
strategies and integrating careers 
and other life roles. WINC has also 
designed a class for the PPS curricu- 
lum and has trained staff to teach 
the class. 



EBCE. concepts are an integral part of 
WINC. The young women receive indi- 
vidualized career development plan- 
nirjg with a focus on community-based 
exploration^ of nontraditional ^ 
careers. Heavy use of ^ommunity 
resources is intrinsic to WI^x;*s 
success: ' « 

i Women mentors , of fer seminars r 

workshops' and individual counsel- 
ing. 

• Community leaders serve as part 
of an active advisory council.*" 

• Public and private industry 
provide opportunities for the 
young women to explore ^ nontradi- 
tional jobs. 

• Employers and Community resource 
' people participate in staff 

development and teacher inservice 
sessions. 

The following WINC Instructional^ 
Materials have been produced: 

WINC Curriculum 
WINC Exploration Guide 
WINC Journal 

SIONS: Portraits of Women In 
Nontraditional Careers 



8 



ISSUES: 



f 



Collaboration 
C^eer Awareness 



Job Exploration 
Sex Role Stereotyping 
Career Developnient Plans ^ 
Academic Credit 
Community Involvement 
Survival Skills 
• Employer Recruitment and Development 
Student Recruitment 
Staffing V 
Staff Development 

Increasii^g Institutiojial Commitment 
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ISSUE: qOLLABORATION 

What it is... 

Collaboration is a fundamental process; it brings together institutions 
in a coordinated effort to meet common goals and obj.ectives. It requires 
the education system and representatives of the local community to share 
a commitment and responsibility to increase eraployabjflity for 
disadvantaged youth. This kind of collaboration is particularly crucial 
as EBCE is adapted to meet the nfeeds of disadvantaged youth. 

Recent federal legislation requires collaboration between school 
districts (LEAs) and CBTA prime sponsors (sonetimes including various 
community-based organizations (CBOs) ) . One effect of this mandate is 
that LEAs and CETA prime sponsors have an equally shared influence on 
employment and training programs for disadvantaged youth. 

Nonetheless/ the formally required CETA/LEA Agreement^ have not emerged 
with ease. Problems of communications/ scheduling and "turf" must be 
overcome. Effective collaboration is taking place among prime sponsors/ 
LEAs and CBOs who voluntarily articulate common goals/ share decision 
making/ share funding and standardize procedures for interagency 
;X)mmunication . The reciprocity that results- from collaborative efforts 
benefits all involved agencies/ institutions cuid businesses; most 
importantly/ it enables better delivery of services to young people. 



t 



What is being done... 

* WIlC illustrates a successful 
collaborative effort by the 
Portland Public Schools/ the City 
of Portland and NWREL to provide a 
wide range of ser^^ces/ inclu'ding 
direct service to youth/ staff 
tr,alning and curriculum 
development. 

* The Confederated Tribes of Warm 
Springs and the nearby Jefferson 
County School District have 
negotiated an agreement to award a 
Madras High School (iiploraa to 
Native American youth who satisfy 
requirements of the Warm Springs 
Career Exploration Project (WSCEP) 
which is operated on the 
reservation. 




* Harbor City Learning (HCL)" EBCE 
relies heavily on consistent 
teaming of a CETA-ftinded site 
coordinator and a LEA-funded 
curricu-lum coordinator to design 
job-related curriculum and to 
assure curriculum-related work 
experience. " 

What we're learning. . . 

Barriers ' 

* Federal mandate can be. perceived 
negatively and may be less likely 
than a grass roots effort to 
result in successful and lasting 

" collaboration . 

* Educators and youth employment 
organizations have different 
vocabulariesr fiscal year ^ 
schedules, and professional 
priorities which" can make" 
collaboration difficult. . 

* Educators and youth service staff 
may perceive themselves as 
providing overlapping services to 
youth, which can result in 
professional jealousy and less 
integrated services to youth. 



COLLABORATION 



Insights/Recommendations 

* Chances of* success are greatest 
when each collaborating agency 
appoints a coordinator who assumes 
formal responsibility for success 
of a project. 

* <■ 

* Jointly planned staff development 
and t;raining will increase ebch 
institution's participation and 
ownership. 

* Recognizing and acknowledging tne 
procedures and strategies used by 
other agencies creates a . < 
foundation of mutual respect and a 
willingness to learn from each \ 
other. ^. 

* Keep aiP. staff informed about 
curfe^ f>rogramSf including • 

' inform^itioft about legislation- * 
national trends and successfiil 
changes that have resulted from 
collaboration. 

* Continuously^ let f rustyrati'ons" 
surface to facilitate smooth \ 
in^aragency^i relationships .and ^ to 
reremph^feite rgutual goals. 



ISSUE: CAREER AWARENESS 



What it is... 

Most young people begin thei*r job searches with television images of the glamorous 
and rich life, and with Inadequate self-knowledge or, self-esteem. Career 
awareness begins with youth-discovering their interejsts and talents, finding out 
what jobs are available thOT relate to these 'interests and talents, and learning 
how to seek and prepare for those ^obs, Thfey do not realize that many existing 
jobs may not be available five, tensor 15 yfears from now. For these reasons, 
increased self-awareness and labor market information is. crucial, especially for ' 
yputh who begin with an economic disadvantage. 

Of the "transition services" offered by most employability programs, at least four 
speak directly to the need for greater career awareness: 



1. Career counseling and occupational information 

2. Provision of labor market information 



3. Job sampling, including vocational exploration in' the private and 
public sector 

4. Assistance in overcoming sex stereotyping in joD development, placenjent 
and counseling 



EBCE programs provide these transition services for young people experientially 



anc3 in supportive work placements. 




One of tJie..rtio3t effective EBCE strategies for 
simultaneously" increasing self-esteem and 
career awareness is to place a student in 
a structured and monitored one-to-one 
relationship with an employer.*, ^oung 
people emerge from such experiences with a 
sense of having accomplished something 
'important, a taste of reality, access to 
information and a sense of confidence and 
success. In addition, EBCE staff design 
individualized learning activities, called 
projects, that guide young people to fodus 
on and draw meaning from their experiences. 

What is being doiie... 

* The computerized Oregon Career 
Information System (CIS) is being 
tailored to. include jobs on the 
Warm Springs Reservation so WSCEP 
students can make decisions based 
. .on local/ current information. 
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i . CAREER AWARENESS 



* WINC provides an annual weekend 
and other ongoing pre-employment 
training' seminars to help 
participants clarify career goals 
and gather information from • 
successful women working in 
nontraditional careers. 

* The Portland Public Schools Carefer 
Development P,lan (CDP) (see 
/^pendi'x E) enables the counselor 
to assess a student's level of 
career awarene'ss bef ore^^ar^nging 

• a work experience. This increases 
the liklihood of a' job placement 
that is meaningful for the youth.' 

What we're learning... 

Carriers 

« 

* The media often reflect social 
values^ that give youth messages 
detrimental to the development of 
realistic and nonstereotyped job 
choices* 

,* Teacher and counselor knowledge of 
^ the wide range of job opportun- 
ities is' often limited due to 
classroom separation^ from the 
business community. 

* Career awareness is most 
effectively increased in 
nonclassroom settings that re'quire 
flexible time frames, often not 
compatible with traditional school 
schedules. 

* When career awareness is taught 
only In traditional academic 
settings, kids who turn off to 
school may be denied important and 
fulfilling work experiences. 



Insights/Recommendations 

* As schools assume increased 
responsibility for teaching 
employ ab 11 ityr teachers" and 
counselors should spend time in 
the business^ community to expand 
their own career awawreness* 

* Begin career .awareness planning 
with yoath "vrtiere they are,** 

^ rather than where you think they 
"ought to be." 

* For maximum effect/ integrate 
career awareness with otl^er 
academic activities and related 
survival skills* 

* Provide good irole models* This^ 
can be one of the roost meaningful 
factors leading to growth in \^ 

5er awareness. ' X 



personal career 



Encourage and help employers and 
community volunteers to be 
resources and instructors in ways 
more personalized than traditional 
field trips jand/or lecturers. 
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ISSUE: JOB EXPLORATION 

What it is... 

One of the current transition services callk for "job sampling, including 
vocational exploration in the public and private sector r" which advocates job 
explorations for young people whose first-hand experiences with the world of work 
may be extremely limited. A lasting benefit of job explorations is that students 
independently learn to extract meaning from their experiences. This is a useful 
and transferable skill that facilitates learning about one's self, the job market 
and career planning fc^r jobs ranging from entry-level^ to professional management. 
Job exploration, a low risk prelude" to job* placement, is an immediate as well as a 
lifelong learning tool. 

Individually tailored job explorations are the heart of EBCE programs for . ^ 
^economically disadvantaged youth. In these explorations of approximately three to 
five days,, Students are guided to acquire knowledge and experience in a variety of 
coiranunit^* work settings. They may then be able to seek jobs which are congruent 
with their interests and with goals that grow out of the exploration propess. 

IS 

By using a structured ^uide (see Appendix Accompanied by a reflective 
discussion either individually or in groups, youth benefit from the meaning of the 
experience. This "meaning-making" is a result of careful and ongoihg dialogue 
between the student, the counselor and the employer/corailiunity resource person. 
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JOB EXPLORATION 



What is being done... 

* CDTC uses the job exploration 
component of EBCE as an assessment 
process for out-^f-school youth 
who want to choose 'one of the CDTC 
skill training areas. 

*^ WSCEP cooperates with tribal 
enterprises to arrange 
reservation-based job explorations 
so that graduates will know what 
jobs are available on the 
reservation f which ones they are 
interested in and how to prepare 
for them. 

* WINC finds that young high school 
women are excited about working in 
nontraditional jobs after actually 
spending time with a woman mentor/ 
whereas interest was minimal 
before the exploration. 

* PJOC Agr i-Business is using the 
^structured EBCE Exploration Guide 

to do a mid-training assessment of 
a corpsmember 's vocational choice 
and progress. 

What we're learning... 

Barriers 

* within a traditional school 
setting, it can be difficult to 
arrange job explorations without 
disrupting regular class schedules. 

* Staff may fear that recruiting and 
maintaining job sites is too time 
consuming. 

* Youth in need of immediate income 
may be more willing to explore new 
jobs and skills if the learning 
situation accompanies an actual 
30b. 



Insights/Recommendations 

* 'Successful and^ short explorations 
will provide youth with personal 
confidence they need to accept 
challenges and make commitments to 
employment, 

* Explorations provide occupational 
. information that is critical for 

realistic job chores. 



Teachers operating on a r^ular 
School schedule can provfcfe useful 
input for jrecruiting job sites and 
mat;ching tjiem to students' skills 
atid interests* 



Careful assignment of one staff 
person to handle the job 
development and maintenance area 
can result in coordinated use of 
the community for joo explorations, 

* Exploring jobs in a one-to-one 
relationship with an employer 
motivates youth to see a need for 
basic ^kill development* 

* Community'-based job explorations 
increase active participation by * 
the private sector. 
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: SEX ROLE 
STEREOTYPING 



f What I 



Sex* segreg^^^n in the job market has' iti^ most profoiyid economic impact on young 
womeh, sincT^Mfpnien traditionally have beeti employed in a limited number of 
lov^aying^J^llds with little opportunity for upward mobility. Youth unemployment 
is highest "^jj^hg minority females, making this issue especially critical to 
economicall^^^;^advantaged youth* From a broader perspective, sex role 



stereotypingl^Jifiits the occupational choices of men as well as women, and 
perpetuates ^!l^^t;uation where youth are not prepared realistically for the current 
and forecast^p:^bartging demands of family and work. This issue is so pervasive 
and yet so su^t| that i^jaust be addressed directly and repeatedly in all 
employ abi 1 i ty^.:]^|^g rams . Such effo rts are included in recent youth employment 
legislation; transition services call for reduction of sex role stereotyping 

in job placeme'j^^and the DOL Women's Bureau funds projects with nontraditional 30b 
search and pre^^^ration as the primary program focus. 



The challenge, 4tl 



and to design e^|»j|tive ways to interest young men and women,^ their parents and 
their conununiti^slfCn seeking, providing and supporting new 30b roles. 



i-s to design effective ways to reduce stereotyped attitudes 
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What is being done... 



* WINC par-ticipantSr as well as 
teaching and counseling staff from 
Portland Public Schooisr partici- 
pate in act»ivities such as 
full-day workshops^ weekend 

» pre-employment training sessions 
and individualized explorations 
that teach skills to combat 
job-related r sex role 
stereotyping . 

* Portland high schools that we^e 
not able to participate in WINC 
are now using traditional ways to 
expose youth to nontraditional 
career choices: assemblies , 
career fairsr explorations^ 

te ache r i nse rv i ce . 

* WSCEP encourages young women to 
explore management positions in 
tribal enterprises. 

What we're learning...^ 

Barriers 

* Youth have limited awareness of 
the job markets which restricts . 
their consideration of non- 
traditional job preparation/ 
training • 

* Social and cultural messages 
reinforce—the old stereotyped 
attitudes. 

* Many young women do not see the 
necessity of donsidering 
nontraditional fields until they 
encounter a financial crisis which 
cannot be handled by their tradi- 
tional job earning ability. 




SEX ROLE STEREOTYPING 



( 



Insights/Rec^nunendsitions 

* Involve employers. as well as staff 
from all collaborating agencies in 
creating strategies for overcoming 
sex role stereotyping, so they all - 
will assbme 'ownership of the - 
effort. 

* As youth explore and consider non- 
traditional jobs'r provide consist- 
ent support and reinforcement 
throiigh mentor relationships, peer 
and parent support groups^ buddy 
systems, gtoup sharing sessions 
and opportunities to discuss 
issues with sucessful role models. 

* Role models are crucial; develop a 
resource bank of community people 
(including parents) in nontradi- 
tional jobs> who are willing to 
work with youth. 

* Provide information and awareness 
sessions for parents and adminis- 
trators to reinforce efforts to 
change attitudes and provide sex- 
fair career choices* 

Nontraditional jobs should be 
presented as an opportunity 
available to everyone^ rather than 
a goal that everyone should seek. 
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ISSUE: CAREER 

DEVEI^OPMENT PLANS 



Youth employment programs are increasing emphasis on the development of 
"employabili'ty skills" as well as immediate employment, and on the quality 
coordination of education and training services offered by schools ana CETA 
program^. A Carreer Development Plan (CDP) is an instrument used by adults wit^i 
youth ip both education and employment settings for the purpose of integrating 
acadeJni'c counseling and 30b placement/ even when the services are delivered by 
different institutions.* A CdP can be very similar to the Individualized Educat 
Plan (lEP) required by PL 94-142 for all handicapped youth. This trend is 
evidence of the need for an individualized , approach to career planning that 
facilitates articulation between school curriculum and 30b sampling/work 
experience. ' * fet'" 



What it is 






CAREER DEVELOPMENT PLANS 



What is being done . . . 

* The CDP^ developed by a tri-agency 
. task force NWREL, Portland 
Schools and the City of 



Publl 

Portdand, is in the long-range PPS 
career education planning for all 
high school graduates, rather than 
only for youth in CETA programs* 
(See Appendix E.) 

Young women entering the WINC 
project Use the Career Devel- 
opment Plan as part of their 
intake so this initial assessment 
of their interests and experiences 
in both education and employment 
will lead to integrated services 
over the duration of the project* 



What we're learning... 

Barriers ' 

* This instrument may demand such 
cooperation between counselors and 
work experience coordinators who 
traditionally have not coordinated 
their efforts. 

* In spite of its usefulness, the 
CDP may be regarded by busy staff 
as "just another form to fill out" 
and by not discussing the informa- 
tion with Jt4ie student, its value 
as an assessment and prescription 
tool is lost. ' 

* Work experience coordinators and 
school counselors may feel 
uncpmf ortable if the other must 
"sign off on the CDP. 



Insights^ecommendations 

* Keep career development plans 
'relatively simple and short. 

* Encourage staff to use the Career 
Development Plan as counseling 
tool> to be reviewed and revised 
periodically in joint^ pession with 

* the studentr so that it continues 
to be current and useful^ . 

* Insure that the purpose and the 
procedures for using the Career 
Development Plan are very clear in 
the^ minds of responsible staff. 

* Involve representatives frora staff 
groups wha will use the Career 
Development Plan in planning. the 
actual design of the form. 
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ISSUE: ACADEMIC CREDIT 

What it is... 

An important element of BBCE for disadvantaged youth is offering "required" 
academic credit^ rather than elective or vocational credit/ for job exploration ^ 
and work experience. This creates new educational opportunities for youth who 
have not succeeded in traditional public school settings. Experiences on "a j.ob 
can motivate youth to learn the basic skills of reading/ writing/ math and 
communication by putting them into situations where they feel the need for such 
skills is clearly important. The youth service system traditionally has not been 
structured to integrate learning and earning. Traditionally we have not thought 
about what can be learrfed on a job in addition to the actuijS. job skills. EBCE 
programs are analyzing jobs and translating the amalysljB'^lnto learning activities 
to meet the objectives of many high school accidemic subjects. This process puts 
academic credit for work experience on* a par with more traditional styles of 
academic learning. 




What is being done... 

* . Harbor City Learning EBCE offers 

credits in English r social studies 
and science/ emphasizing^^ 
connections with the career site 
experiences. 

* CDTC analyzes work sites for 
academic and basic skill learning 
potentials and from this analysis 
the staff write academic and 
job-related activities for student 
learning projects. 

* In the WINC projects experience on 
community jolp sites has motivated 
participants to go to school to 
learn the basic skills needed to 
pursue careers in \rfiich they have 
discovered an interest. 
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ACADEMIC CREDIT 



What we're learning. . . 

Barriers 

* It can happen that credit is 
offered for a work experience 
without care<ful documentation and 
evaluation of the learning 'that 
has occurred; careful monitoring 
will prevent this.' 

* M^any youth employment programs 
have not had access to tools such 
sTs the Learning Site Analysis 
Forms (see Appendix H) to help 
determine learning potential at 
job sites and to aid in writing 
related curr4culum activijbies. 

* Non-educators may be apprehensive 
about the schools' willingness to 
cooperate in the granting of 
academic credit for employment 
experiences* 

* Teachers may fear declining class 
loads if academic credit is 
offered outside the traditional 
classroom* 



Insights/Rec»inmendatioxis 

* Early in program 'development, both 
cem and the local schools should 
VK>£k togethl^t with the appropriate 
state agenciesj in planning^ for the 
granting of credit* ' / * 

*^ Describe wor K-r elated ^learning in 
educational as well as employment 
terms^ possibly with a matrix 
* showing how school district goals 
and eniployability program objec- 
tivias can be met simultaneously* 

^ Use the Learning Site Analysis 
Form to assist program staff in 
translating work site experiences 
into learning objectives. 

* Since some local districts may be 
^ resistant to awarding academic 

credit for experviences outside of 
classroom* it may be necessary 
to give elective credit initially 
and then move, toward, a ,9oal of 
required academic credit. 
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ISSUE: COMMUNITY 

INVOLVEMENT 

What it is... 

Recent coramunity-oased youth employment programs enjoy increasing success because 
of local community willingness to actively participate. Business and industry are 
now more personally involved in the ^preparation ot youth* for employment; they are 
not as willing to be passive recipients of ill-prepared young job seekers. 
Although some programs for disadvantaged youth begin with skepticism atxDut 
community acceptance/ we have seen that positive appi&oachesr careful employer 
development (See Issue: Employer R^ruitment and Development) and student 
accountability systems have resulted in programs that involve and impress the 
community in a number of ways. In addition to the traditional participation as 
guest speakers and field trip hosts, representatives of business and industry are 
essential voices in program policy through steering committees, advisory boards 
and planning councils. This very direct line to policy makers helps employers 
feel increased "ownership" of a program, which results in a very strong foundation 
of support. Students, too, benefit as their learning program is designed to 
respond to goals articulated by business/industry. This increases their chances 
for employment • 

Another critical way that EBCE involves both the public and private sector is in 
providing structured experiences for students which result in learning as well as 
income; in doing so, these resource people function in the roles of instructors as 
well as employers, mentors as well as bosses. 



'■'■'•'■'■'ill 



What is being done... 

* After CDTC staff recruit community 
people as instructors/employers, 

. they help train the employer to 
contribute to the EBCE students* 
career development planning. 

* Although not CETA-funded, when an 
EBCE program in Hawaii was in 

j|i3anger of closing with the end of 
federal funding, the local 
business community provided | 

•testimony to the legislature which 
resulted in passage of a special 
bill for continuation of the 
program. 
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COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



* Both Indian and non^-Indian staff 
of the Warm Springs Reservation 
have eagerly offered, without 
being recruited/ to provide 
exploration and work sites for 
WSCEP youth. 

* Members of the WINC Advisory 
Council not only have participated 
in recruitment of exploration 
sitesr but have volunteered their 
time for support activities: 
seminars # workshops and panel 
discussions* • ' 



What we're learning... 

Barriers 

* As a greater number of youth 
programs use the business 
communi-ty^ employers may not be 
clear atnout how each program is 
unique. 

* Some staff feei^that employers are 
too busy or that they want only to 
work wit^h "good" kids, and that 
they resist youth who are 
potential or actual dropouts; 
evidence shows this to be untru.e. 

* Teachers may be reluctant to share 
with employers the authority to 
grant credits* 

* School staff may feel that too 
much time will be necessary to 
cultivate and monitor 
employers/resource people. 



Iiisights/Recommendation^ 

* Approach consmunity involvement 
with a positive attitude » 

* Establish resources in the 
conanunity by making personal 
contacts on a reguleu: basis. 

* Because of the increasing number 
of prograiDS in the workplace # be 
clear about your own program 
expectations and goals » 

* Give genuine attention to and show 
a^reciation for aid efforts 
provided by employers and other 
community resource people* 

* Monitor sites carefully to eissure 
employers youth and 
administrators of the quality of 
the program and your concern for 
its success* 
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ISSUE: SURVIVAL SKILLS 



What it is... 

Survival skills (see Appendix D for some examples) are adult competencies that are 
necessary for successful and independent living/ sudi as how' to use public 
agencieSf how to prepare for and have a successful interview, how to balance a 
checkbook. They may not differ substantially from sane of the knowledge and 
skills usually taught in high school; it is the performance-based demonstration of 
the skill that is unique. In EBCE programs, youth demonstrate survival skill 
proficiency not by writing about it or verbally describing it; rather they perform 
and are judged "competent" or "not competent" by a community person who is a 
recognized expert in that skill. For example, an officer in a community bank 
could certify student competence in balcincing a checkbook. Some survival skills 
are appropriate for all of us, such as making application for a job, seeking 
redress for discrimination, budgeting money, registering to vote; other 
competencies will vary according to geography and local conditions. 
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SURVIVAL SKILLS 



What is being done. . . 

* WSCEP staff have identified 

survival skills that are crucial 
to independent living on the 
reservation/ such as making use of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
other public agencies on the 
reservation. 



Many, exploration programs have a 
localized survival skill; for ^ 
example/ a youth might demonstrate 
that he/she can successfully use 
the public transportation system* 

WI^JC students are asked Jtj^fe^ 
demonstrate their proficiency in 
filling out job applications to 
personnel and affirmative action 
officers from local business and 
industry. 



What yye're learning... 

Barriers 

* Recruiting and orienting community 
certifiers requires that teachers 
be able to leave the school 
building and spend time in the 
coramynity. 

* Some schools are not ready to 
accept an employer or a community 
resource person in a role usually 
reserved for a certified teacher. 



Injngfate/Recommendatibns 

* Using community expe,r€s to certify 
survival skills is very effective 
as a motivator for youth who have 
had limited enthusiasm for 
learning from textbooks^ 

r 

* Using community certifiers may 
require flexibility in the school 
schedule* 

* To identify survival skills which 
are important locally/ use the 
local employers^ parents/ and 
youth as an advisory council or 
tasfe force^ 
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ISSUE: EMPLOYER 

RECRUITMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

What it is... 

Employability programs need a large resource bank of community employers willing 
to offer their facilities as job exploration/work experience sites. Much of the 
appeal for employers is the opportunity to share their ovm expertise with youth 
and to help them in a short-termr noncommittal relationship ♦ As new youth 
employment programs ask business people to assume new roles as instructors/ 
employers^ we must help these employers develop ways to share their expertise wjLth 
youth who may have very special needs^ The care and nurturing of a strong 
employer network through employer development efforts will serve several purposes: 

1* Information sharing helps employers feel that they are part of a 
growing group of community people involved in youth progra^ps. 

2* Skill development helps employers acquire techniques to meet the 
special needs of youth in the. program. 

3* Problem-solving sessions allow employers to contribute to program 
development and policy direction* 

Carefully planned activities for employer development are necessary for a program 
to thrive on a strong and active base of community support. NWREL .has developed 
a Community Resource Person's Guide to help programs plan and deliver these 
services. (The guide is available from NWREL; see Appendix G for ordering*) 




empiSyer recruitment 

AND DEVELOPMENT 



What is being done... 

* An employer hired a youth who was ^ 
having difficulty and then planned 
appropriate job tasks so that the 
youth would be challenged as well 
as successful; the employer shared 
this experience with other 
employers so theyr toor could 
realize the challenges and 
appreciate the rewards of offering 
these opportunities to 
disadvantaged youth. 

* The WINC Advisory Council uses 
their expertise to develop ideas 
and their talents to help WINC 
staff deliver useful employer 
development activities. 



What we're learning... 

Barriers 

Qnployer recruitment and employer 
development require time and 
careful planning. 

* New program operators may be 

, reluctant to ask employers to 
participate for fear of digturbing 
their production flow. 

* Employer schedules are often quite 
different from school schedules 
and this requires careful 
coordination. 

* Employers may need encouragement 
to assuiooe an instructor role; this 
requires sensitive technical 
assistance. 

* Teacher stj unfamiliar with industry 
may tend to hold the business 
community at "arm's length" rather 
than see it as a useful resource. 



&usdgbts/Re<x>mmendations 

* Help employers understand that 
their own natural enthusiasm for 
their job is a highly effectivS" 
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teaching tool for unmotivated 
youth* » 



Bach program/school involved in 
cc^omuisity-based career development 
should assign a staff person to 
maintain the school-immunity 
liaison^ 

Give partipxpating employers 
encouragement r s^upport and 
, recognition for their efforts* 

Involve- teachers and employers 
joitttl^ia determining the 
instructional strategies; ^his 
creates a Shared enthusiasm for a 
collaborative program*^ 
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ISSUE: STUDENT 

RECRUITMEN T 

Whatitis... 

student recruitment for many youth employment programs is governed by specific 
eligibility criteria based on income. This varies somewhat for different programs* 
and in some instances "non-eligible" youth may receive limited services. The 
eligibility criteria/ their complexity and specificity, cao cause frustration and 
resentment from school systems committed to equal education opportunities for all, 
from parents with children who don't quite qualify for the federal program but who 
still need a job and employability skills, and from the youth themselves vrtio may 
want to be in a program, and could benefit, but whose parents earn just a little 
too much money. All of these feelings must be kept in mind as youth are recruited 
through the schools, through employment services, through youth-serving agencies 
x>r off the streets.^ Whatever procedures are used, recruiters must give potential 
clients a clear understanding of the program requirements and expectations so that 
early attrition and feelings of resentment can be avoided. 



What is being done . . . 

* WSCEP uses a highly personalized 
recruitment approach, taking 
recommendations from school staff 
and by visiting homes and parent 
conferences. ^ 




CDTC moved away frOT a centralized 
recruiting service to handle the 
process on its own, thus assuring 
that students who choose to 
participate do so with a clear 
understanding of program 
requirements, expectations and 
benefits. 

Because of a lack of general 
career awareness, and a lack of 
interest in specific nontradi- 
tional jobs, WINC found it helpful 
to add to the recruiting process a 
brief orientation to nontradi- 
tional career opportunities. 
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STUDENT RECRUITMENT 



What we're learning... 

Barriers 

* Since a new prograia can be seen as 
an added burden f some staff may 
not be eager to identify potential 
participants* 

* When a program is new, recruitment 
is based on intangible potential 

' rather than on a reality that 
students and teachers can see 
working. 

* * Competition among existing 
progrcuns can complicate 
recruitment for a new program* 
with potential for rivalry. 

* When initiating a new program that 
requires an evaluation design # the 
need to create awareness of the 
program in potential recipients 
may complicate required pretest 
data collection. 

* Bnployability programs with income 
eligibility requirements can be 

. subject to negative labeling. 



Insights/Recommendations 

* Recruiting by and in the school is 
extremely effective when it 
combines ^student interest, 
teacher/cpuniselor recoramendations* 
peer outreach and personal 
contacts' with parents* 

* Avaid implying that a new program 
ii5 b^ing developed because o£ a 
deficiency on the part of other 
school staff/programs • 

* Publicize your success and use 
if peer recraitment whenever 

possible • Enthusiastic 
participants are a very effective 
way to attr«u3t others tc your . 
program* ^. 

^ m developing organized recruit-* 
ment proceduresr include, careful 
explanations of program goals, 
expectations and eligibil^fty re- 
qiaireDftentSr so youth understand 
the commitment they are making. 
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ISSUE: STAFFING 

What it is... 

Without a capable and conunitted staffr^even the best program concepts will not 
help youth increase their self-esteem and employability skills. We are asking 
employers to make new commitments and to take new risks as we develop innovative 
education and training programs. Since this can be more demanding than some 
traditional school situations Qr than regOiar>worksite placement, not all adults 
want this new kind of challenge. Program srocess will be minimal withoilt staff 
who are ready to learn new roles. 

Two key EBCE staff roles are the Learning Manager, who individualizes career 
development planning and integrates it with academic and basic skill development 
for each student, and the Employer Relations ""Specialist, who recruits employers, 
analyzes job sites for learning potential and is a liaison between the employer 
and the Leairning Manager or teacher. 

What is being done . . . 

* CDTC Project Director encourages 
the entire staff to play an active 
role with CETA and the schools in 
^ recruiting and interviewing new 

staff. 




WSCEP acknowledges the need for a 
committed staff who are also good 
role models by making every effort 
to recruit Native Americans. 



The Portland Public Schools 
teachers" who are being trained to 
teach the' WINC course have volun- 
teered to do it, rather than 
having been assigned the addi- 
tional responsibility. 
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ISSUE: STAFFING 



What we're learning... 

Barriers 

* New projects often must start 
without adequate time for 
carefully selecting staff with the 
most experience and interest. 

* Staffing of innovative programs is 
handicapped when those doing the 
hiring are not familiar with the 
skills required to carry out 
jjnique program strategies* 

* Sqme teacher's unions and con- 
tracts have work hour restrictions 
that are not conducive to coordi- 
nating with the work hours of the 
business community. 

* Staffing of special projects is 
increasingly complicated by 
declining school enrollment. 

* School and CETA programs often 
have different pay and^ vacation 
schedules, which complicates 
coordinating mechanisms. 



Insights/Recpnmienclations 

* The Project l^irector and the 
existing staff should be involved 
in biring of new staff in order to 
assure better teamwork* 

* Strong communication skills and 
ability to work in the education 
and the businees community are 
important considerations in 
screening staff for a CETA/LEA 
youth program* 

* Make prospective staff aware of 
any new or extra efforts required 
by tb^ program so that they can 
kttovingiy accept or reject the 
position* 

tbat staff assignments can 
accommodate time which does not 
fall within the normal school day# 
'but does fall within business 
hours. 

* Recruiting staff for a new project 
from within a school that is 
experieiicing declining enroll- 
ment could bel^^ broaden the 

, support base for a new program* 
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ISSUE: STAEF DEVELOPMENT 

^^KAHiat it is... ^ . 

straff development and inservice training are essential components of any 
imovalrive project. With the emergence of more and more adaptations of EBCE for 
disadvantaged 5^outhf it is essential that^^ere be both preparatory (preservice) 
c^s well as ongoing (inservice) staff development. Preservice is necessary ftDr 
people to feel well prepared to meet the demands of implementing a new program; 
inservice is equally essential because it keeps lines of conununication open, 
reinforces the sense of team effort and provides a continuous source of new 
information/skills and resource sharing* This kind of staff development involves 
working with the staffs involving them in the process of defining project needS/ 
helping to increase their awareness of project goals and objectives, building a 
sense of ownership of project goals and objectives and, most importantly, setting^ 
a tone which will facilitate. cooperative effort and sharing of expertise. 



\ 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



What is being done... 

* PPS has adapted^ for primary and 
middle school staffs the 
successful WINC 16-hour inservice 
on sex role stereotyping and 
nontraditional career options. 

* Based -on a five-day intensive 
training sessfon^inPElie EBCE 
models and ongoing staff training 
sessions of one or two days^ CDTC 
has gathered a staff with diverse 
professional background--and 
experience. 



* As new staf? arenired at CDTC# 
experienced Staff act as resources 
in ongoing inservice and training. 

What we're learning... 

Barriers 

* Staff inservice has an unfortunate 
reputation of being boring or a 
waste of time. 

* Project timelines sometimes do not 
allow for preparatory staff devel- 
opment. 

* Negotiated teacher contracts may 
allow very little time for ongoing 
staff development^ unless project 
budgets include extended duty pay. 

* Often^ staff who ate most willing 
to att;end are not those/ in the 
greatest need oj^ training. 

* Staff development is frequently 
crisis-orieotfixL-Xatlier than 
preventive. ^ 
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Insights/Recoxmnendations 

* Innovative programs are 
strengthened by a staff training 
design that is consistently 
ij|itegrated with daily program 
Ojp^ationr program needs and 
national trends* 

P Use of employers in designing and 
^ deJLiVering staff training facilir 
tates the Icind o£ collaboration 
that is important for the schools 
and bus^iness to understand each 
other's needs. 

^ Encourage teachers to volunteer to 
offer each other staff develofHn^nt 
sessions in the^ areas where they 
have e^Bpertisef 

* Staff training sDould be partici-- 
patory and experiential. 

* Use student input to improve staff 
training • . 
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ISSUE: INCREASING 

INSTITUTIONAL 

COMMITMENT 

What it is... ' 

Institutional coramitiaent to new youth employment programs is crucial if they are 
to survive and become integrated into the ongoing educational system tjeyond the 
period of outside funding. Achieving local fiscal and administrative support/ as 
well as community support, takes time and careful planning. Working toward 
philosophical and financial institutional commitment requires a conscious and 
directed effort. Patience and determination are key factors. 

As we adapt EBCE to meet the needs of disadvantaged youth, we ask two questions 
that reach the heart of the commitment issue; "How much time is needed to test a 
program with this target population in order to collect measuraDle results and in 
order to gain the acceptance and infusion of the program into the local system?"' 
And, "What does institutional commitment mean when two or more agencies are 
involved, in a collaborative effort?" >We continue to seek models to guicje us in 
the identification of techniques that result in optimal institutionalization. 
More than ever, institutional commitment must be a major goal from the onset of a 
project so that strategies for its accomplishment are present in every stage of 
implementation. 
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INCREASING mSTITUTIONAL 
COMMITMENT 



What is being done. 



CDTC expansion to additional 
schools is a reflection of growing 
local school coinraitnient to 
CETA/EBCE and an indication of 
increased promise of shared 
funding. 

As a result of WING training for 
local staff to offer sex- fair 
career counseling and nontradi- 
tional career exploration^ PPS 
will be able to continue offering 
assistance to young women 
considering nontraditional careers. 

The local school district (LEA) 
looks to WSCEP (CETA) for guidance 
as they develop a similar program 
model that the local high school 
can add to its curriculum. 



What we're learning. . . 

Barriers 

* Short funding cycles of many 
federal programs may not allow 
sufficient time for a school 
district to evaluate the success 
of and infuse a program into a 
system. 

* Decreasing enrollment in schools 
and shifting national priorities 
may result in reluctance to fund 
n6w programs. 

* Starting a new program can require 
at least one fiscal year to allow 
time for reallocation of money 
and/or re-structuring of other 
programs to accommodate a new one. 



Hbisigto/Recommendatioi 

Believe/ in institutional commit*- 
mknt ttom the beginning and set 
reachable goals^ that include time 
for establishing a track records 

^ Keep^ deoidion laakers and policy-- 
»aicer» infonned bit encouraging 
tlHw feo visit your program artd tOv 
tufclk with othe:r Progtaat leaders 
wfacr have achieved successesv 

*^ Biibilioia5:e your successes tferougb 
, ^^aX media# t^usiness organic 
^ tfationsT and established scbool 
dietriote ohanne3^» 

^ Ctonduct aft evaluatipn so yoa can 
6ow. the progratnt iwncee a 
^ <^fetfiereoce for yduth-^ 

* Biciiiding representatives from 
participating institutions ^s you 
establish project goals will , 
enia^rge tha cadre of tboae wijo 
feel, •^nersbip*^ and pride in tbe 
project* 

^ Creete a^ broad**based cowmunity 
support group or advisory council 
and actively involve tbem in 
planning* 

\ *' Work to get neir st^tegies# such 
as coiraBunity*-based explorations^ 

' assiukilated into regular r ongoing 
curriculujo offerings, rather than 
, allowing them to remain as an 
*extra* or nonessential activity ♦ 
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Appendix A 



GlvOSsary of Acronyms 



CBO Conununity Based Organization 

CETA Comprehensive Bn^loynient and Training Act 

CDTC ' Career Development and Training Center, Upland, PA. 

CDP Career Development Plan 

DHEW Department of Health, Education and- Welfare 

DOE Department of Education 

DOL Department of Labor 

BBCE Experienced-Based Career Education ^ 

EDP Employability Development Plan 

HCL Harbor City Learning, Baltimoile, MD. 

HRB Human Resources Bureau * 

HRDI Human Resource Development Institute 

lEP Individualized Education Plan 

LEA Local Education Agency 

LM Learning Manager 

NEBCEA National Experience-Based Career Education Association 

NIE National Institute of Education * 

NWREL Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

OJT On-the-job training 

OYP Office of Youth Programs, DOL 

PDC Portland Development Commission 

PJCC Portland Job Corps Center 

PL94-142 Public Law 94.-142 

PPS Portland Public Schools 

SDE State Department of Education 

u3DE United States Office of Education 

YEDPA Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 

YETP Youth Employment and Training Program 

WINC Women in Nontraditional Careers 

WSCEP Warm Springs Career Exploration Project 
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Appendix B 

EBCE Time Line 



Year Funding 
1971-72 NIE 



1972-75 NIE 
1975-76 Local/NIE 



1976-77 USOE/lcx:al 



1977-p resent Local/statp/ 

federal 



Activity 

iiational Institute of Education * 
contracted with NWREL for research 
and feasibility studies to ^ 
determine alternative approaches 
to respond to U^S* Conunissxoner of 
Education mandate for experiential 
and community-based career 
education 

EBCE model developed by NWREL in 
Tigard, Oregon. Demonstration 
process included prototype design, 
daily operation with ongoing 
documentation, evaluation, 
development of handbooks and 
replication planning* 

Based on success of demonstration 
site, six pilot sites in the 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska and 
Colorado offered local funding to 
test feBCE in returq for NWREL 
training and technical assistance* 

USOE offered competition through 
.the Vocational Education Act Part 
D fpr schools to install EBCE 
programs* NWREL offered training 
and technical assistance to 
numerous sites across the country* 

The National Experience-Based 
Career Education Association was 
established with a Board of 
Directors and yearly conventions* 
Adaptations of EBCE strategies are 
being used for gifted and talented 
junior high students, ^migrant 
youth, handicapped youth, 
economically disadvantaged youth, 
mid-career adults, reservation and 
nonreservation Indian youth* 
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Appendix C 

EBCE Essential Characteristics 



EBCE is an individualized program: 

a. It includes ongoing staff assessment of student needs / 
interests and abilities in basic skills, life skills and 
career development. 

b. Students actively participate in the assessment process. 

c. All student work allows for individual negotiation between 
student and staff. 

/ d. Ongoing assessment of performance and progress is integrated 
with past experience as well as emerging career development 
plans. 

e. Accountability is set with clear standards of performance 
based on individual needs. 

EBCE is a community-based program: 

a. It includes a systematic and consistent mechanism for 
employer/community input into program planning and operation. 

b. An Advisory Council takes an active role. 

c. Employers and community members serve as resources for 
student learning as well. as providers of job experience. 

d. Employers are given assistance in their new role as 
instructors 

EBCE is an experience-based program and is built from exp*eriences of 
adult role models/mentors: 

a. Active, realistic, lifelike learni^ng activities are provided 
for all students. 

b. Students assume increasing responsibility for managing their 
own time and daily activities. 

* ■» 

c. Student learning is structured with priority given to 
primary resources- (people, events) rather than secondary 
resources (textbooks, traditional courses). 
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d. Work experience in the coraniunity is the primary context for 
student learning. 

e. Work experience sites are systematically analyzed so staff 
and students can take full advantage of learning potential. 

EBCE is comprehensive and integrated: 

a. Program requirements and processes merge relevant high 
schoor requirements with individualized career development 
plans. 

b. Completion requirements are clear and consistent with^ 
program goals and local graduation requirements. 

c. Curriculum integrates basic skills, academic skills and 
survival skills with career development and job experience. 

d. Survival skills are pepformance-based coping skills that are 
locally relevant for independent adulthood. 

e. Student learning activities reflect curriculum areas that 
are interrelated rather than taught separately. 

EBJE places a major emphasis on career development for all students: 

a. Provision is made for different types and levels of learning 
situations. 

b. Students are with employers in the community to learn about 
careers as much as to earn money. 

c. Students are required to gather information about themselves 
and the work world and apply this information to career 
decision-making. 



d. Students are encouraged to reflect on experiences and 

evaluate their own strengths, weaknesses and career progress. 
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Thirteen Survival Skills from the 
NWREL EBCE Demonstration Model 



1. Transacting business on a credit basis 
• V 

2. Maintaining a checking account 

3. Providing adequate insurance for oneself, family and possessions 

4. Filing state and federal income tax forms 

5. Budgeting time and money effectively 

6. Maintaining good physical health and making effective use of leisure 
time 

7. Responding appropriately to fire, police and physical health 
emergencies ^ 

8. Participating in the electoral process 

9. Understanding the basic structure and function of local government, 

10. Explaining personal legal rights 

11. Making appropriate use of public agencies 

12. Making application for employment and successfully holding a job 

13. Operating and maintaining an automobile 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



I understand that this Career Development Plan will help me, my Work Experience Coordinator 
and ray Counselor identify a career that would interest me. 



N^me 



Grade 



Age 



Date 



School 



Counselor 



rn Tiwjags I have done to start thinking about a career ; 

thought cibout the difference between a job and a career 

talked to a person in a career I'm interested in 

filled out a job application 

discussed jobs with: my parents/guardian/family friends 

taken career related field trips to 



teacher 



^acquired a Social Security card/work permit 

_^taken a career interest survey: ^Kuder Job 0 

^taken a career aptitude survey: GATE ASVAB 



^Needlesort 

DAT Other : 



Other: 



1 2 I My high school courses that will help me in a job or career; 



B or C {A - classes already 
C classes I plan to take) 



Please circle the^ letter A, 



taken, B = classes I am taking this school year, and 
You may circle more than one letter for any course. 



ABC Typing ABC Metals 

ABC Bookkeeping ABC Building 

ABC Shorthand ABC Construction 
ABC Business Office ABC Woodshop 

ABC Machines ABC Drafting 

ABC Electronics ABC Auto 
ABC Other 



ABC Commercial Foods 



My favorite classes so far in high school are: 



B C Dental Assistant 

B C Medical Assistant 

B C Child Care 

B C Psychology 

B C Communications 



ABC Personal 
Finance 
ABC Health 
ABC Drama 
ABC Math 
ABC English 
ABC Science 



Jobs I*ve had: 



How long I*ve had them: 



Ones I liked: 
. . .because. 



Ones I didn't like: 
« . .because 



Some skills I have learned: (ex. 
selling, fixing cars, welding) 



typing, where I learned them: 
friends , self) 



(ex. school, family. 
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[3 Some experiences I've had that were important to me but that don't fit under "SCHOOL" or 
"WORK" (ex. volunteer work, vacation trips, hobbies): 



In my everyday activities, I naturally do some things well. They are: 



6J Things I dislike are: 



m 



I think I would enjoy a job where I could: 



work with my hands 

^build things 

fix things 

^organize materials 

plan ideas ' 



A — 



other: 



jwork alone 
__work with others 

meet new people 
__supervise others 

report to someone else 

solve problems 



_give advice 
be outdoors 
be physically active 
be of direct service 
to .others 
earn big money 



I have thought about a career goal: ^^es, my career goal is 



No, I am not sure about my career goal. 



I know jobs arfe available in many areas. Some of these areas are food service, sales, 

office, child care, health care, auto, electronics and so on.... There are many more to 

choose from. Based on, ray experience, my skills and my interests, I would now like to 
apply for a job. 



1st choice: 



2nd choice : 



(If you're not ready to choose a job, ask your Work Experience Coordinator for help,) 

My 1st choice will let me do what I checked aboVe in item #7. Yes ^Nb 

My 1st choice will help me: 

jiearn more job skills 

learn more about my hobbies and interests 
see what it's like to work* 

earn money sd I can 



work towaurd my career goal 
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Student signature 



Date 



The student and I have discussed this CDP and have 
agreed on a )ob placement beginning . 

)C>b^ site . 



work Expetionce Coordinator signature 
Related school/training : 



Copies to: Work Experience Coordinator 
Counselor 
Student 

YCTS area office 

44 



date 



The student and 1 have discussed this CDP and it 
IS relevant to his/her career and educational 
goals. 



Counselor signature 



date 
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Appendix F 



Examples of CETA/EBCE Connections 



Program Title: 
Address: 
Contact Person: 

Program Title: 
Addtess: 
Contact Person: 



s 



Career Development and Training Center 
700 Upland Avenue, Upland, PA 19015 
Mr# Ira Warnick, Project Director 

Harbor City Learning Center/EBCE 

100 West 23rd Street, Baltimore, MD 21218 

Mr. Harry Bosk, Cluster Coordinator 



Program Title: 
Address: 
Contact Person: 



Portland Job Corps Center 

1022 S. W. Salmon, Portland , OR 97201 

Mr* Larry Denny , Education and Training Director 



Program Title: 
Address: 



Contact Persons 



Warm Springs Career Exploration Project 
Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 

Reservation 
Warm Springs, OR 99761 

Mr. Charles Calica, Tribal Education Director 



Program Title: 
Address: 



Contact Person J 



women in Nontraditional Careers 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
300 S.W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, OR 97204 

Ms. Andrea Hunter, Project Coordinator 
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Appendix G 



EBCE Materials and Services 



Many resources are available if you want to know more about EBCE or if 
you are planning and/or operating your own program. 

Contact the Education and Work Program, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 300 S.W. Sixth Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97204 for information 
on the following activities and materials. 

For awareness and program analysis: 

• EBCE Awareness Session — A two- to four -hour personal 
presentation that explains the EBCE concepts/strategies and 
describes adaptations for student populations with differing 
needs. Audience: anyone who wants to find out what this 
educational alternative is all about. 

• EBCE Program Overview Brochure — Briefly describes various 
aspects of the EBCE program. 12 pp. First t«i copies free. 
Additional, 20^ a copy. 

• Filmstrip Presentation tl; Introduction to EBCE — A 17- 
minute color filmstrip that provides a general description of 
the concept of EBCE and introduces general strategies and 
goals of the program (available oti loan at no cost or for 
purchase at $30.00). It does not illustrate the many new 
adaptation and application possibilities. 

• Filmstrip Presentation #2; EBCE Learning Strategies — A 
17-minute color filmstrip that provides a description of the 
curriculum and learning strategies of the EBCE program as 
seen through the actual experiences of one student in the 
original program (available on loan at ho cost or for 
purchase at $30.00). It does not illustrate the many new 
adaptation and application possibilities. ' 

• Program Analysis Session — a one- to two-day session that 
explains the key isBues in a program, many of which are in 
this guide, in sufficient depth to facilitate an informed 
decision about adapting all or parts of EBCE in a local 
education or employment program setting. Audience: decision 
makers such as school administrators, CBO directors, CETA 
Prime Sponsors, SDE officials, directors of career education 
and special programs. 
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For planning aiv3 training: 



• Program Planning Session — A two to- three-day workshop to 
help program planners underptaria the issues^ their barriers 
and recoimnendationSf . and the tasks necessary to prepare the 
education and employment staff, the employers and the 
students. * Results in timelines, task assignments and 
budgets. Audience: administrators and operating staff who 
are responsible for planning and initiating the program. 

• Staff Training and Technical Assistance Sessions — Workshops 
to prepare local staff to work with students and employers on 
a daily basis and to design and conduct any necessary 
evaluation and support program operations once underway. 
Audience: staff who work directly with students and 
employers. 

». 

• EBCE Handbooks — A set of five handbooks describe from start 
to finish the processes for planning and operating an EBCE 
program. Because, they were compiled as reference resources, 
w6 recommend accompanying planning and training sessions. 
The five handbooks are: Management and Organization, 

294 pp.; Curriculum and Instruction, 636 pp.; Employer/ 
Conmiunity Resources, 303 pp/; Student: Services, 368 pp.; 
Program Evaluation, 165 pp. Five Vols. §150.00 set. 

• Project Ideabook: Sample Student Projects Using the 
Community as a Learning Resource- *A sourcebook for pr%§|^ct 
ideas; introduces a project format for designing learning 
activities that are problem-centered, interdisciplinary and 
built around student experiences at community sites. 
Contains over 50 sample projects. 350 pp. $24.00. 

Contact the Laboratory's Office of Marketing, 300 S. W. Sixth Avenue, 
Portland,, Oregon 97204 to order the following reference and student 
materials: 

Experience-Based Learning; How to Make the Community Your 
Classroom — A professional guide book for use by teachers, job 
counselors, work experience coordinators, curriculum planners 
and any staff serving youth in courses or programs that 
integrate education and work. Demonstrates experience-based 
learning techniques as a workable approach to individualized 
vocational explorations. Emphasizes how career development, 
academic development and basic skills development are 
effectively combined to supplement other positive goals of 
high school education, how these strategies actually motivate 
youth, how to recruit and use the public and private business 
community, as well as how staff /students/community can worlc\ 
together to manage the process. Offers immediately usable \ 
curriculum ideas applicable to English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, art and other subject areas. Includes 
more than 25 student learning projects andean extensive 
bibliography. 260 pp. $11.50 Postage included. 

J 



/ 




The Congpunity Resource Person's Guide for Experience-Based 
Learning — Tells employers about how they can help young 
people gain employability skills as well as actual 
employment. Explains strategies of experience-based learning 
and the many ways employers can participate. Contains short/ 
straightforward suggestions to help employers offer and r> 
support creative learning opportunities for students. 24 pp. 
$1.75 Postage included. 

Student Cctnpetencies Guide; Survival Skills for a Changing 
World — Helps youth acquire some of the basic coping skills 
they will need as adults / such as income tax filing, handling 
a bank account, using public agencies, etc. Explains how the 
busiiness community as well as program staff can participate 
in approving and certifying performance of each competency. 
Offers ways for a program to help the local community 
identify those survival skills most appropriate for Jbheir 
youth. 44 pp. consumable. $2.75 Postage included. 

Student Record of Community Exploration — series of 
activities in a prepared folder to help youth match their 
abilities and' interests with relevant occupational 
ihformation that tliey gather. Includes activities about sex 
role stereotyping, career ladders and work values as well as 
specific job requirements. 24 pp., consumable. $2.25 Postage 
included. 

Student Guide to Writing a Journa l — Encou r ag e s 
self-reflection about experiences and life goals. Builds 
dialogue between the student and adults. 16 pp. consumable. 
$2.24 Postage included. 



*A11 prices quoted in this document include shipping and are subject tp^ 
change without notice. 
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experience-based 
career educatjlon 
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LEPRNING SITE 
flNPLYSIS FORm 



•Portland Public Schools/HRB/PDC /ACD & JCATC 


COMMUNITY SITE 




Emergen cy Home Repair 




DEPARTMENT/PdSITIOIM ^ ... 

. T '- ^ : '-^ ■ 


ADDRE§S/PHOIME - v 

•* • 


COMMUNITY INSTRUCTOR > ^ 




SCHOOL STAFF ' • 7 





DATE 
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MAJOR TASK Basic Fraifting - Diagnosis 



Subtasks 

\v^n6CK DOX lOi ^ 

Student Participation) 


MATH ' '^^ 

(How well) 


READilMG 

(How well) 


!• ^Make an eval^a- 
tion of the physical 
condition and needs, 
such as dry rot, o verspan , 
floors, joist, caulking 
or painting. 


Applied- Measurement of 
surface edge and width of 
st;eps to see if it meets 
codes. Some calculating in 
writing and/or interpreting 
written job orders, ^ 

Fundamental: 


Applied: * ^ 

Ccrde books N 
Fundamental: 


2, Write up an 
accurate job order 
and compare it to the 
Portland Development 
Coimassion work order. 


Applied: Do accurate measuring 
and ordering for amount of • . 
paint, nails, caulking, etc^ 
for bill of materials 

- gallons of paint' ' ^ " 

- lbs, of nails 

- sq,ft, of plywood 

oontinned below 
Fundamental: ^ 


Applied: 

Catalogues 
Code books 

Manufacturer's recommendation 
for materials "~ " 

Instructional materials , such 
as texts 

Fundamental: 


□ 

4 

i 


Applied: * ^ , 
bd,ft, of lumber 

- linear ft. of trim 

- sq,ft, of roofing and 
siding . , 

- cubic yd, of concrete 

- sq, yd. of floor 
covering 

- sa, ft, of insulation 
Fundamemai: 


Applied: 
FunJamental: 


3. Draw up plans 
for proposed jobs. 

1 
» 

• * 


Applied: Accurately draw *to 
scale , using (Architect * s 
scale) ruler, etc; include 
an explanation of the scale. 

- basic functions 

- fractions 

Fundamental, 


Appljf^d: 

Instruction texts 

Read other people's sketches, 

• drawings 

Fundamental: 


4. Receive materials 
and check to see if 
elfll is there cind assess 
skills and abilities of 
work force. 


Applied- Basic calculations 
started above. Rely on some 
estimation of stacks of wood, 
gallons of paint, etc. 


Applied: 

Read invoice 



Life SXiil/Curriculum Application 



COMMUNICATiONS 



(How well) 



SPECIFIC JOB SKILLS 



I 



LIFE SKILL APPLICATION 



Apphod How to say tact- 
fully, "Your whole house is 
falling down, lady I, but 
we'll fix it," Interpret- 
ing PDC work order and 
explaining to others the , 
specific tasks required 

fundamental 



Work order vocabulary 

Detertaining whether to 
replace or repair 



How do state/ federal build- 
ing codes determine the 
content of a work order? 
(Social StudiesJ 

How does home improvement 
impact the neighborhood 
dwellers? 

What is urban renewal and 
what are some results? 



Applied Accurately write up 
the specific 30b order. 
Verbally justify the 
order by citing evidence.'" • 
Write up order and bill of 
materials and indicate whp 
it should be sent to toC* 
decisions and payment. 



Make labor calculations, 
i.e., how many laborers^ for 
how mcuiy days , 



(Sociology) 

iVhen is a building permit 
needed? 

How is a bxulding permit 
secured? (Citizenship, 
Local Government] 

Exercising judgment based 
on experience. [CriticaJ. 
Thinking] 



Apphed. 



Fundamental 



Applied Free-hand sketching 
can be useful if drafting 
materials and/or skills 
aren't available. 



International language of 
engineering and. architect- 
ural drawing 

Basic drafting 



Layout and design of a plan 
(Creative Development, Art, 
Drafting] 



Fundamental' 



Applied: Summarize receipt 
of materials and briefly 
state that either it's all 
there or what's missing ff 
it's not all there. Write 

' a report of materials 
missing if appropriate. 



ERIC- 



Accurate estimation of 
whether job caji proceed 
based on materials, work 
force, and written plan. 
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Physical fitness and 
nutrition will be important 
as materials are received, 
carried; stacked and used. 
Physical characteristics 
of tolerance to weather, 
etc. (Health, P.E. , 
Science] 
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MAJOR TASK 



Subtasks 



Basic Framing (Ex: Porch Repair) 



(Check box for 
Student Participation) 



MATH , 



(How well 



READIIVG 



(How well ) 



1. Dismantle exist- 
•ing structure. — ' 



Applied 



^PP"^'^- Read job 'order and 
plans. 



Fundamental 



Fundamental: 



2. Potir concrete 
foo tings . 

- Build forms. 

~ Shovel t±e mud. 

- Implant accessory 
hardware. 



Appi'ed. Measure surface to 
cover & then calculate how 
much concrete to order or to 
mix. *cubic yards 

Measurers cut lumber to con- 
tain concrete *board feet 

Calculate layout for accessory 

hardware , *geometry-" 3-4-5 
Fundamental' , 

rule' 



Applied: Read 'cement sack 
instructions. Reading any 
directions on accessory 
hardware packages 



Fundamental: 



3. Frame the posts 
and beams that support 
the flocTr and steps. 

- Put beams on posts and 
attach to wall with 
joist hanger brackets. 

- Attach stair jacks 
between beam down to 
footings . 



Applied: Measure for level line 
on wall to assure t±at all 
beams & joists are at same 
level. Basic measuring for 
cutting wood. Calculate 
number of stairs, what size 
for within a certain distance. 
*ratios^& relationships 
* fractions 
Fiinaamenial 



Applied: 
level 



ViTsual reading of 



Fundamental: 



4. Build floor and 
steps. 



Applied' Measuring and pre- 
marking 



Fundamental. 



Applied: Manufacturer's 
instructJ-ons on how to apply 
plywood. Read gS^ade stamps, 
usually on best side up.. 



'Fundamental: , 



5. Estimate the 
commercial va^lue of 
repairs inade.* 



Applied: Totalling cost of 
materials, labor hours spent, 
hypothetical hourly wage, etc, 

*basic functions 
*f ractions 



Applied; mi ■ ■ * 
All invoices, work 

records, PDC forms 



ERIC 
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COMMUNICATIONS 



(How well) 



Applied: Listening to and 
following instructions. 
Giving and relaying 
instructions. 



Life Skill/Curriculum Applications 



SPECIFIC JOB SKILLS 



Safety 

Discretion about what to 
throw out and what to save 



undamentai 



LIFE SKILL APPLICATION 



Ecologicai disposal and/or 
saving of materials , 
(Science] 

Establishing goal^s and 
following through on a 
task (Personal beveloptaant. 
Psychology) 



■ 



Applied: Telephone techni- 
ques if'nore of anything 
needs to be ordered. Clear 
CO irmuni cation with person 
at other end of the tape 
measure. 



Coordinating actions 'and 
working^ well as a team 

Pounding, sawing, hammering, 
level, brace 

Appropriate building term- 
inology. 

Hand-eye coordination 



Chemical analysis of 
cemen'ting process [Science] 



Applied: ^ r • ^i. 

Cooperating with 

and relating to others . 

working on salne task 



Drills , levels , plumb-bob ; 
I00J9, for "eijown'* and 'place 
crown side up. > 

»Speed of work is important 
when' working on h contract 
basis*. 



rundam^tal. " 



Investigation of wood 
pro due ts i,n dus try , etc. 
(Science! 

ft 

Looking intxS recent trends 
of conser^/ation/ wood 
products , etc. (Ecology, 
History,^ Studies of the 
Future] „ ^ 



AtopI led: Cooperating ^ rela- 
t\Lonships during 

ms traction . Wri tten 
communication of task 
conmletion. 



Fundamental. 



rVOetetinir^ size and grade of 



j^lywood for fToor-, 

Kno^ what each grade meams 



Study 'of weatherization of 
buiiding materials for 
prevention of decay 
(Science] 



Applied: j Relate this 
wrxtteni infoxnnation vto the 
appropriate paxty* 



Contracting 

Fincincing 
t 

Billing 



Handling confidential 
information (Citizenship , 
Psychology] 



-ERIC- 
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MAJOR TASK > 



Subtasks 

M (Check l?ox for ^ w 
oiuaent rarticipation] 


MATH 

(How well) 


READING 

(How well } 


Other possH^le major tasl 

1. Foundation work 

2. Doors and windows 

3. Drywalling 

4. Courvtertops and 
cabinets 


Applied: 
ks : 

fundamental 


Applied" 
Fundamental: 


□ 


Applied: 
Fundament;) 1 * 


Applied. 
Fundamental: 


□ 


Applied: 

• 

Fundamenta 1 * 


Applied: 
r uniiamen • a i 


□ 


Applied. 
Fundamenta 1 


Apph*id 

^ 

runudinenia 1 . ' 


□ 


Applied: 


Applied- 



COMMUNICATIONS 

(How yyell) 


SPECIFIC JOB SKILLS 


wire OIMU. Mr • l-i v/M 1 IwlV 


Applied* 


• 

%. 




Fundamentai* 






Applied: 
> 






Applied, 




V 








Fundamental: 






Applred' 






Fundamental: 






Applied 








• 






t 
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APPENDIX 



Site Information 
for Student 
Community Exploration 



To be completed by the community resource person in 
preparation for a student's exploration of tharu 
person's job and workplace- 

Marvin's General Contracting 
Community Site 

Carpentry 



Job/Department 



Address/Phone 



Resource Person 



School Staff Contact 



Date 



Supplementary Material for 
Experience*Based Learning: 
How to Make the Community Your Classroom 



ERIC , 



Ij^k Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
— ^ GO 
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Site Information 

« 

SPECIAL CONDITIONS 

Physical Requirements ^ 

Please check or enter descriptions of those requirements that apply 
to your work: 

X Heavy lifting hpamg, nnnr^rPhfi 

y ^ ar r y i n g h<^aipg^ rnof-iny HnnHlpc; ftp Ihs f^a. Pti c. 
? toopi n g anH r^rawling — npHAirnAaf h ^ a-h>ir;c; ^ 

X S tanding long periods all day long 

no S itting long periods No! Zero! 

no S pecial voice qualities 

"^o Tolerance for noise State E)ept. of Health req, ear protection — 

pbulished by state - equivalent to federal OSHA 
no S pecial appearance_^ 

? T olerance for odors 

no Driving ability 

Please list any other special physical requirements tolerant to extrem e 
weather conditions with physical preparation 

Clothing, Equipment Requirements 

D river's license yea H ard ha tyf>R C overalls yea Rain, foul-weather gear 

X U n i f o rm safety boots or shoes 

X othe r carpenter's belt is recommended 



Safety Conditions 

Please describe special safety restraints or conditions at your job site: 
OSHA state equivalent (state safety manual) 



4^ 

COMMUNITY EXPLORATION 



TOOLS, MATERIALS AND LEARNING RESOURCES 
AVAILABLE FOR STUDENT USE AT THE SITE 



Tools unique to this job : 

12' tape 2' pr^ bar 

cross cut saw ^ f latbar 

rip saw combination square 

28" level chaUc box 

screw drivers catspaw 

nail sets utility Jcnife 

putty knife pliers 

chisel 



Precision instruments: 

builders transit 
plumb bob 
level 
miter 

Work samples and materials: 
all of above 



Heavy equipment: 



Office machines (typewriters, calculators, adding machines, etc) 
caluclator could be useful 



Audiovisual materials (films, tapes, slides, video tapes) and 
equipment (projectors, recorders, cameras) the student might use: 

perhaps photography for promotion 



Special classes the student might be able to take: 

blue print reading 
surveying 

apprenticeship programs are all possibilities for the student 



ERIC 
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site Information 



READING MATERIALS CHECKLIST 

which of these are available to students at your site? 

Job application forms 
Notices and signs on job site 
Forms (order forms, invoices) 
n Catalogs 

ri Brochures or printed advertising 
Manuals and written instructions 
ri Schedules or lists 
n Account statements 
Q Letters, memos, notes (a sampling) 

Reports, pamphlets or articles in publications 
n Telephone lists or lists of extensions 
n Address lists 

Labels or writing on packages 
Union contracts 
ri Personnel tests regularly administered 

Any other specific work-related materials 
rn List others 

"Uniform building code" 

Stock catalogues . 

Plans and blue prints 

Using the list above as a reference, select three pieces of written 
material you feel must he read in order to do the job satisfactorily , 

Uniform B uilding Code! ^ 
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COMMUNITY EXPLORATION 



BASIC aSKILLS ASSESSMENT 
COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS 

Describe three communications tasks essential to satisfactory 
performance of the job the student will be exploring. Describe 
the tasks below. 

Your role will be to help the student understand these tasks and 
how they are used in your work. As the student tries to perform 
these tasks, evaluate the student's efforts. Indicate whether or 
not the student can perform the tasks and then sign the student's 
copy of the Exploration Record. 

Description of tasks: 

1. 

2. (See below) 




If you cannot readily think of three job tasks using communications 
skills you may wish to use the following as examples: 

V 

student will copy vocabulary list from page 8 of this 
Site Information form and, at completion of exploration, 
explain the meaning of each term to the satisfaction of 
the resource person^ 

Student will demonstrate the ability to read afid use a 
telephone message form by accurately recording in 
writing a telephone message for someone. 

The student will demonstrate that he/she can read the PDC 
work order and sumnjarize the proposed job to the entire 
group of workers to the satisfaction of the instructor. 

The student will demonstrate the ability to read and accurately 
follow the directions on a bag of cement or other similar 
building materials. 

The student will display the skills to work cooperatively with 
another student cind/or supervisor on a given task that demands 
interpersonal communication. 



2. 



1. 



2. 
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site Information 



BASIC SKILLS ASSESSMENT 
MATHEMATICS 

Select five mathematics tasks essential to satisfactory performance 
of the job the student will~be exploring or typical of work done 
regularly in that job. Describe the tasks below. 

Your role will be to help the student understand these tasks and 
how they are used in your work. As the student tries to perform 
these tasks, evaluate the .student' s efforts. Indicate whether or 
not the student can perform the tasks and then sign the student's 
copy of the Exploration Record. 

Description of tasks: 

1. 

2. (See below) 

h 

3. 

If you cannot readily think of job tasks using math skills, you 
may wish to use the following as examples: 

1. The student will demonstrate the ability to identify 
by sight a half -inch wrench. 

2. The student will figure out how*much is 37 percent of 
$500 (with 100 percent accuracy) . 

1. The student will estimate to within 10 sq* ft. how many / 
square feet of carpeting is needed to cover 3 specified/ 
rooms in a house. 

2. The student will calculate how much siding is needed to 
cover a roof that is 24 ft. at the base with a 4t^pitch. 

3* In a repair job iTeplacing 2 x 4's the student will 

accurately measure how many board feet will be needed to 
cover a 10 • X 8' wall area* 



COMMUNITY EXPLORAJION 

SPECIAL VOCABULARY 



fdst any special vocabulary a person needs in order to ^ perform this 
job. It will be the student's responsibility to find the meanings 
of these terms before leaving your site. 



1. insula^tion 

2. weatherization 

3. sub-standard 

4 . install 

5. building permit 

6 . rehabili tation 

7. restoration 

8. joist 

9. work order 

10. bill of materials 

11 . invoice ^-^^"^^^^^ 

12 . purchase order 

13. inspection 

14 . leverage 

15 . fulcrum 

16. tongue and groove 

17. drywall 

18. apprenticeship 

19 . journeyman 

20. commercial value 



